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ABSTRACT 


Education curriculum, especially in pre-primary and primary schools in Kenya, and in any other place in the world, ought to have the prerequisites of environmental 
education indelibly instilled in the young minds of learners so that the knowledge gained acts as impetus that empowers individuals as learners and later as society adult 
members to take care of the Mother Earth in a sustainable manner. Education curriculum in Kenya exhibits pedagogical lacuna which does not auger well for 
environmental sustainability, although positivity is expressed in the country's goals of education and commitment to international conventions on environment. The 
paper uses analysis and prescription as the philosophic methods. It analyses what is taught in pre-school and primary schools in Kenya with a view to evaluating their 
authenticity in caring for the planet earth and prescribes what is deemed valuable for the education curriculum of young learners from five to 14 years of age. The 
analysis reveals that to seal the lacuna in the educational curriculum and empower human beings to be effective and efficient development sustainers of the earth, 
ecopedagogy should be incorporated as the invaluable educational methodology during the early years. The paper prescribes dialogue as the ecopedagogical principle 
that should focus on food (F), land (L), air (A) and water (W)-FLAW, the most important four components without which no human being, including flora and fauna, 
can survive. Food, land, air and water are the pillars of the environment. The young learners are to engage in dialogue on these four components at both home and 
school with a view to fulfilling the Earth Charter principles and relevant Social Development Goals. Research in teaching methods that ground young learners in 
environmental protection and conservation needs to be undertaken, not only by education but also by religious bodies and all other organisations determined to protect 





the Mother Earth. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper looks at ecopedagogical lacuna in the Kenya's education curriculum. 
The term “ecopedagogical lacuna in education curriculum” is described as an 
omission relating to the process of teaching and learning that education ought to 
take cognizance of so as to formulate a holistic knowledge acquisition that leaves 
indelible mark in the minds of young learners to be environment protectionists 
and conservationists. Kenya is just used as an example but what is discussed has 
universal applicability. 


The paper is divided into four sections. The first section of the paper delves into 
the background literature and ecopedagogy as a development paradigm. It pro- 
vides some historical insights and shows why humanity has shifted their atten- 
tion to environmental issues. The second section delineates the problem of dis- 
cussion, whereas the third section provides methodology and the theoretical 
framework. The third section also analyses the curriculum lacuna in Kenyan edu- 
cation. The fourth section is discussion of the issues raised in the paper. Prescrip- 
tion for the remedy of the curriculum lacuna is provided in section five. Lastly, 
conclusion and recommendation are made. 


1. Background literature and ecopedagogy as sustainable development 
paradigm 

Educating people to understand the Mother Earth and use its resources in a sus- 
tainable manner is a matter of global concern of which its origin could be traced 
from the emergence of human being on the earth's surface. In traditional societ- 
ies all over the world, people were cautious on the use of the earth's resources. 
For example, some animals could not be killed, some trees could not be cut down 
and some habitats could not be settled upon by human beings or even cleared for 
agricultural purposes. In ancient Egypt, animals such as crocodiles were wor- 
shipped (Partridge, 2011). Among the Kikuyu of Kenya, a tree botanically 
known as Ficus thinningii (locally, mugumo) is sacred. Also, different clans 
among the Luo of Kenya regard different animals and plants very highly. The 
Kanyadoto clan of the Luo accords high respect to hyena as an important animal 
in their heritage, which sourced domestic animals for them. Religious reverence 
to animals, plants, natural objects and shrines is an integral part of environment 
conservation. As noted by Shah (2005) and Sharma (2013), when there is biolog- 
ical diversity within an environment, different species work in tandem for envi- 
ronmental conservation and the education that goes with it is holistic that starts 
from the soil to the soul. 


Unfettered industrial and technological developments coupled with human 
greed have impacted negatively on the Mother Earth's resources. One of the 
books to show concern to the destruction of forest in England was written by 
John Evelyn in 1660s (Kinver, 2014). In the late 18th century, as reported by 
Khondker (2014), people in Europe started reacting against industrialisation and 
this led to romanticism, which was an intellectual and artistic movement 
expressing the feelings of nature. Khondker explains further that poets such as 


Ruskin (1819-1900) wrote works that inspired naturalists and other world's prom- 
inent people such as Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi is reported to have said: “The 
earth has enough to meet everyone's need but not everyone's greed.” 


In Germany, Marxist critical philosophy questioned the rationale of spiritually 
alienating the masses from the land and nature, where nature was objectified and 
codified (Khondker, 2014). In America, writers influenced many people thus 
leading to the emergence of associations and individuals advocating for the con- 
servation of nature, as noted by Khondker. Rachel Carson authored Silent Spring 
in 1962 in which she scientifically elaborated on the detrimental effects on the 
environment as a result of indiscriminate use of pesticides. 


In Asia and Australia environmental threats necessitated conservation measures. 
Asians realised that they needed to counteract the effects posed to the ecosystem 
and biodiversity as a result of economic growth (Squires, 2013). Economic 
growth may show impressive statistics but at the expense of greater loses to the 
environment. For example, vast plantations of sugar or tea ina country may show 
increased Gross Domestic Product (GDP), which is achieved at the expense of 
malnutrition and hunger. 


In 1960s and 1970s, several environmental movements surfaced in US and envi- 
ronmentalists realised that for them to succeed, they had to lobby politicians and 
so, between 1963 and 1968, President Lyndon Johnson signed into law about 300 
conservation and beautification measures (Dictionary of American History, 
2003). On 22 April, 1970, the first Earth Day was organised in America through 
the efforts of Wisconsin Senator Gaylord Nelson (Dictionary of American His- 
tory). Over 100,000 people attended the event in New York City whereby there 
were 15,000 colleges and 10,000 schools, and over two million Americans par- 
ticipated, as reported by Dictionary of American History. As explained by 
Grigorov and Fleuri (2012), on 22nd April, 2010, the Universal Declaration of 
the Rights of Mother Earth was proclaimed by the World Conference on Climate 
Change and the Rights of Mother Earth in Cochamba, Bolivia. The Declaration 
opposes the oppression of the Mother Earth, which is considered as a living 
organism. In 2009, the UN General Assembly declared 22 April as the Interna- 
tional Mother Earth Day. 


In 1970, President Richard Nixon signed into law the National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA), which demanded environmental statement for any activity 
that affects the environment (Dictionary of American History). The same state- 
ment is required by the Kenya government in the form of environmental impact 
assessment report before any project that affects the environment is undertaken. 
In 1970s, as explained by Dictionary of American History, environmental associ- 
ations became professionalised and hired full time staffsuch as lobbyists to advo- 
cate for environmental legislation, lawyers to enforce environmental laws 
through courts and scientists to counter claims of industrial scientists. 
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As explained by Dictionary of American History (2003), the reaction of Presi- 

dent Ronald Reagan to the issues of environment was lukewarm but American cit- 
izens and environmentalists demanded better services and he had to retreat. In 

1988, Reagan's Vice President, George Bush Sr declared himself an environmen- 

talist and in 1990 when he was the President he stated on the Earth Day that “Ev- 

ery day is Earth Day” ( Dictionary of American History). Towards the end of 
1980s, American environmentalists realised that America must participate in 

international agreements to protect the earth and in 1987; the US signed the Mon- 

treal Protocol on substances that deplete the ozone layer. 


The first Earth Summit was convened in 1992 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, where 
179 nations including US participated, as noted by Dictionary of America His- 
tory (2003) and Grigorov & Fleuri (2012). As further explained by Grigorov and 
Fleuri, the Earth Summit resolved that the pursuit of human rights must take into 
account the rights of the Earth because they are all intertwined. Prior to 1992 
Earth Summit, the works of Paulo Freire and his followers have sensitised the 
global community on a curriculum that embraces pedagogy to liberate the Earth. 


The content of the curriculum, as noted by Atunes and Gadotti (nd), must be 
ecopedagogic in order to enable the learner get meaningful education and at the 
same time must be positive to the health of the earth, which is paramount to indi- 
vidual health. Atunes and Gadotti describe ecopedagogy as redirecting the cur- 
riculum to include values and principles, which the Earth Charter defends. As 
explained by the Earth Charter Initiative (2016), “the Earth Charter is an ethical 
framework for building a just, sustainable and peaceful global society in the 21st 
century.” The Earth Charter was initiated by the UN and was launched as the peo- 
ple's charter on June 29, 2000 by the Earth Charter Commission in the Hague. 


Values and principles of the Earth Charter are 16 and they are categorised into 
four themes, as enunciated by Unesco (nd). Each theme contains four principles. 
The first theme is comprehensive and it deals with respect and care for the com- 
munity of life, all flora and fauna including the human race. The second theme is 
ecological integrity and it focuses on ecological systems (biological diversity). 
The third theme is social and economic justice, which entails fight for all forms of 
inequality and discrimination. The fourth theme is democracy, non-violence and 
peace and one of its principles (principle 14) specifically states: “Integrate into 
formal education and life-long learning the knowledge, values and skills needed 
for a sustainable way of life.” Oldfield and Jenkins (2012) explain that sustain- 
able way of life is a component of sustainable development, which meets the 
needs of the present generation without jeopardising the needs of the future gen- 
eration. 


Ecopedagogy is a process to educate planetary citizens to take care for, respect 
and take action for all life (Antunes and Gadotti, nd). Kahn (2010) explains that 
the idea specifically emerged in South America from the works of Paulo Freire, 
Moacir Gadotti, Francisco Gutierrez and Leonardo Boff in 1990s. Two interna- 
tional meetings, as further explained by Khan, gave impetus to ecopedagogy as a 
movement: the First International Meeting on the Earth Charter and Education 
Perspective, organised by the Paulo Freire Institute with the support of the Earth 
Council and Unesco, between August 23 and 26 in 1999 in Sao Paulo and the first 
International Forum on Ecopedagogy, which took place at the School of Psychol- 
ogy and Education Sciences of the University of Porto, Portugal, between March 
24 and 26 in 2000. Ecopedagogy is therefore a brainchild of Paulo Freire Insti- 
tute. 


2. The Problem 

The problem identified is ecopedagogical lacuna in Kenyan education curricu- 
lum for pre- school and primary education. Learners in both pre- and primary 
schools in Kenya, whose ages range from five to 14 years, averagely, are not criti- 
cally tutored into the issues of environment, which form the foundation of 
knowledge and understanding. The syllabuses used for these groups of learners 
do not comprehensively lean on a pedagogical base that can stimulate thought for 
further learning and lay ground for sustainable development. Activities pre- 
scribed for pre-school education do not have a comprehensive pedagogical 
approach that instills the values of environmental conservation. Also, Social 
Studies which deals with living together in different areas and is taught as a sub- 
ject in primary school from standard one to standard eight, a period of eight 
years, does not have environmental teaching methodology that can stimulate the 
learners to take keen interest in environmental conservation. The names of plants 
and animals within the environment, including their importance, are left out and 
it is paradoxical to conserve flora and fauna if one is ignorant of their names and 
values, not to mention their habitats. 


After completion of primary school, it becomes difficult to inculcate environ- 
mental values because individuals deviate in many directions and pursue differ- 
ent areas of knowledge. Some learners join secondary schools and when they 
graduate from the schools they join tertiary institutions and universities. This 
shows that they leave primary school without getting properly grounded in the 
knowledge about the Mother Earth. As a result, valuable knowledge for sustain- 
able development is not inculcated. The issue is a curriculum lacuna that can be 
sealed through ecopedagogy. 
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3. Theoretical framework, Methodology and analysis of the curriculum 
lacuna 

This section presents the theoretical framework of the study. From the theoretical 

framework, ecopedagogy as teaching method which espouses dialogue is 

derived. Analysis is interspersed in all the parts of the paper but specific analysis 

ofthe curriculum lacuna forms a part of the section. 


i) Theoretical framework 

The theoretical framework of the paper is Critical Theory, which originated in 
the Frankfurt School of Philosophy in Germany around 1930s and it aims at lib- 
erating human beings and satisfying their needs (Mautner, 2005 and Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 2005). There are different varieties of Critical The- 
ory which may include Karl Marx's dialectical materialism, critical pedagogy, 
feminism, post-colonial critical theory etc. 


The paper's focus is critical pedagogy, whose chief proponent is Paulo Freire and 
it is defined as a teaching method that challenges the status quo and aims at trans- 
forming customs and beliefs for the better (Freire, 1968 and Freire and Faundez, 
1989). Sebo (2012) explains that the essence of critical pedagogy is to make 
learners critical on issues that affect mankind in totality; hence educators and 
learners must be transformative intellectuals. The teacher, as further explained 
by Sebo, is to lead in holding dialogue with the learners in the language they 
understand, which is devoid of the scientific language of specialists. The theoret- 
ical framework entails criticality which is invaluable in any educational dis- 
course. In the words of Paulo Freire, the earth is the first educational media. 
Sharma (2013) explains that to achieve development for all, education must con- 
nect human society with the soil. 


Ecopedagogy emerged from critical pedagogy and it is an approach to education 
that seeks to make citizens of the Mother Earth endowed with the ability to rea- 
sonably take action for all life. The paper looks at how ecopedagogy can 
empower learners when they are still young to internalise pre-requisite dialogue 
attributes to care for the Mother Earth sustainably. As explained by Omiyefa, 
Ajayi and Adeyanju (2015), knowledge in ecopedagogy is grounded in concepts 
such as sustainability/sustainable development, planetarity (earthling) and 
biophilia (love for all life). Ecopedagogy makes the learners ecoliterate, provid- 
ing the ability to know and understand the environment. Sebo (2012) defines 
ecoliteracy as a process in which individuals are nurtured so that their businesses, 
economies, physical structures and technologies do not negatively affect the 
Mother Earth's ability to sustain life. It acts as a safeguard measure stopping any 
advancement in knowledge from interfering with the Mother Earth. During early 
stages of life, learners can best understand the Mother Earth when information is 
passed in local dialects thus becoming more critical and sustainably productive 
and this is why young learners in pre- and primary schools in Kenya are targeted. 


ii) Methodology and analysis of the curriculum lacuna 

The methodology used is philosophical and the focus is philosophy of education. 
Two methods of philosophy, analytic and prescriptive are applied (Njoroge and 
Bennaars, 1986). Analysis is interspersed throughout the paper whereas pre- 
scription is offered towards the end as a solution to the problem. Analysis is a sec- 
ond order research technique which looks into available information and 
attempts to come up with some propositions. Prescription as a philosophical 
method of offering solution is suggested in section five. 


The analysis focuses on the curriculum used in teaching learners in Kenya, from 
the age of six to 14 years. In pre-school curriculum in Kenya, there are nine topics 
which focus on activities of language, mathematics, outdoor, science, social, cre- 
ativity, music and movement, life skills and main religions practised in the coun- 
try (Christianity, Islam and Hindu). The teaching methodology does not incorpo- 
rate dialogue. Emphasis on environmental issues, especially those of food, land, 
air and water is less conspicuous. Knowing the names of plants and their uses is, 
somehow, bypassed. 


There are eight classes or grades in primary school, that is, standard one to eight, 
and hence after pre-school a learner stays in primary school for eight years, each 
year constitutes a class. The curriculum is structured into six subjects that com- 
prise English, Kiswahili, Mathematics, Science, Social Studies and Religion. 
Social Studies and Religion is done as a combined paper at the end of primary edu- 
cation. Environmental issues are better handled by Social Studies but analysing 
the curriculum, it is only the third year of primary education, i.e. standard three 
that issues of environment are explicit. Although teaching about the environment 
forms one of the core topics in standard three, the methodology of inculcating 
knowledge values of the environment which can stimulate learners to be critical 
preservationists and conservationists of the environment is wanting. 


The key theme in Social Studies from standard one to eight is “living together”. 
In standard one it is living together in our homes; standard two, living together in 
our school and neighbourhood; standard three, living together in the district 
(now, sub-county); standard four, living together in our province (now, county); 
standard five, living together in our country; standard six, living together in East- 
ern Africa; standard seven, living together in Africa, and standard eight, living 
together in the world. When crops, forests and wildlife are mentioned, the main 
focus is commercialism, and no methodology is instituted to sensitise learners to 
be critical environmentalists. Names of plants and animals, either in local dia- 
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lects or other languages do not form the basis of the knowledge inculcated. Land 
degradation arising from mining and construction activities are peripherally 
touched unless contributions to the national economy are obvious. The method- 
ology used does not envisage dialogue between the learners and teachers. 


Concepts such as political developments, citizenship, democracy, human rights, 
law, peace and reconciliation are incorporated in Social Studies but the relation- 
ship with the environment is not explicit and there is no methodology to make it 
explicit, either. It would be quite appropriate if provision of knowledge is con- 
nected to the Mother Earth. In the absence of what the Mother Earth offers in 
terms of food, land, air and water, no life is possible. 


4. Discussion 

The discussion will focus on the four components of the environment, which 
include food, land, air and water. The curriculum for both pre- and primary 
schools in Kenya emphasise on home activities. A school becomes an extension 
of the home. The discussion focuses on the home and school as the basis of 
ecopedagogy and it is assumed that parents and teachers will work together for 
the education of the learners. The discussion starts with land as a physical entity. 
Land can be described as the earth itself, on which everything depends. It pro- 
vides home to flora and fauna and a base for all human activities. It may be taken 
for granted in any discussion. Let say land does not need food, air or water. 
Human beings need land to establish what they can call home and even do some 
farming activities. Teachers holding dialogue with learners in both pre-primary 
and primary schools cannot avoid land issues. Once a learner comes from a well 
established home, learning will be possible, without any anxiety. Learners need 
to be inducted into maxims, such as: There is land for everyone but not for every- 
one's greed. The questions that need to be addressed during dialogue are: Why 
are some people landless? Who is responsible for landlessness? These questions 
are not to incite learners against any authority but to sensitise them to understand 
the root causes of the problems they face in everyday life. As explained by Kahn 
(2010), ecopedagogy makes learners to question the status quo so that they can 
devise ways of transforming the situation. They can, as a consequence of learn- 
ing, think of better laws to arrest the situation. The right to land is a human right 
issue embedded in principle 12 of the Earth Charter: Uphold the right ofall, with- 
out discrimination, to a natural and social environment supportive of human dig- 
nity, bodily health, and spiritual well-being, with special attention to the rights of 
indigenous peoples and minorities. A learner in pre-school has a right to know 
why they are living in their own house or a rented house or as squatters on some- 
one else land or why they do not have land even for kitchen garden. They need to 
have dialogue with their teachers why some people are derelicts, homeless peo- 
ple. These are the problems we would like learners to solve as adults when they 
have graduated from school. For one to be an active solver of problems, they 
have to be well tutored into the intricacies of such problems when they are young 
and this is the role of education. 


When land is interfered with, let say to get materials for road construction, the 
implications must inform education dialogue in classroom. It is against the prin- 
ciples of inclusivity when land within your environment is being interfered with 
and you are not informed of what takes place and its impact. This is an obligation 
under the Kenya Constitution (2010) in respect of the environment. It is also 
enshrined in the Earth Charter (Principle 13): Strengthen democratic institutions 
at all levels, and provide transparency and accountability in governance, inclu- 
sive participation in decision making, and access to justice. Dialogue with the 
young learners will empower them to understand their environment. The dia- 
logue is to be carried out using ecopedagogical approach appropriate to the matu- 
rity of the learners. It would be ironical to regard learners as immature. Young 
learners are best placed to understand and assimilate the intricacies of environ- 
ment education because the brain is still amenable to changes and as the English 
adage goes: What is learnt in the cradle lasts to the tomb (Margulis and 
Kholodnaya, 2000). The earth becomes the first book as explained by Freire. 


The learner's home environment is an educational medium, although some learn- 
ers may not be living in the homes in the true sense of the word. In this context, 
wherever a learner regularly spends the night is termed home. The human beings 
within the home, together with the flora and fauna, offer invaluable learning 
opportunities that must be exploited for environmental sensitivity. The other com- 
ponents of the environment after discussing land are air, water and food. These 
are the three most important things that animals and plants require. Human 
beings need food and the same applies to all animals including those that are kept 
in the home like chicken, dogs and cats. The plants within and without the home- 
stead need the nutrients from the soil in order to survive. The first principle of the 
Earth Charter is “Respect and care for the community of life.” How should young 
learners to be taught this principle? 


Let us first look at human beings in relation to these three commodities: air, water 
and food. Air may be taken for granted but this should not be the case. Fresh air 
should be the concern of the home and the head of the home needs to interact 
dialogically with members of the family on issues of fresh air. They can hold dia- 
logues on the best approach to improve ventilation in the rooms in the home so as 
to enable each and every individual feel comfortable. Members of the family can 
check if the air flowing into their home is polluted and then suggest remedies for 
the pollution. Probable questions that can be posed are: How long can one live 
without air? Which diseases are you likely to contract when you breathe in pol- 
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luted air? How would you feel when you live in a room where there is no fresh air 
flowing in? Who should be responsible for clean air? Kenya is yet to institute 
laws to stem air pollution, especially from vehicles, nevertheless it has been real- 
ised that respiratory diseases are increasing in the country lending credence to the 
World Health Organisation's estimate that a quarter of cancer deaths in the world 
are caused by smoke from vehicles (Ng'ethe, 2017). 


An environment where fresh air is a priority respects and cares for community of 
life and it is an attribute that needs to be inculcated in the learners at tender age. It 
may not be quite appropriate to begin talking of air pollution in the homes when 
learners have gone beyond their teen years and sometimes not living in the 
homes, which might be compared of “teaching an old dog new tricks.” The sec- 
ond commodity is water. 


In many homes, water is a rare commodity and some young learners are assigned 
duty by their parents to ensure that they fetch some water before or after going to 
school. According to Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), Quastat (2005), 
the most quoted source on global statistics, about 80% of Kenya is arid and semi 
arid, while 17% is agriculturally productive supporting 75% of the population. 
This shows that getting adequate clean reliable water is a challenge to many in 
Kenya. Water is vital for the survival of living things and each human being 
needs about 50 litres of water a day as stated by UN and reported by Institute 
Water A frica (2017). This water is used to prepare meals and also for hygiene pur- 
poses. Unfortunately, as reported by Institute Water Africa, averagely one person 
in Africa uses 20 litres of water. In some places in Kenya, water is so scarce that 
human beings, animals and plants get seriously affected. Whether a home gets 
adequate water or not, water is a component of the environment and has to priori- 
tised be in home dialogues, just as it was in the Bible where the Israelites cried 
out for Moses to provide it (Exodus 17:1-7). 


Young learners should be properly tutored to think through water issues. For 
example in the city of Nairobi, Kenyan capital, water from Nairobi River is pol- 
luted and it is unsuitable for domestic and agricultural uses, although history says 
before the establishment of the city the water was cold, clean and good for 
domestic use (Nyawira, 2014) and the name “nairobi” in Maasai dialect means a 
place of cold water (Williams, 2005). Now Nairobi River is choked with dirt and 
polythene bags and the water is no longer suitable for human consumption. The 
same questions posed on air are equally vital for water. Young learners in both 
pre-primary and primary schools should be taken as human beings who can think 
and reason. Thinking and reasoning is the foundation of philosophy and this is 
why Freire is against the banking concept of education, where learners are 
regarded as empty vessels to be filled with knowledge (Micheletti, 2010). When 
the learners are taken as thinking beings and issues of water as posed to them, 
they will definitely reason and offer solutions. For example, a pre-primary 
learner who knows that politics is instrumental in the provision of water may 
request the parents to pay for them school fees well so that when they complete 
school they become politicians and hence assist in initiating water projects. Dia- 
logue about water in the home initiates the young minds to be sensitive about all 
issues surrounding water which acts as impetus to effect change during adult- 
hood. This is congruent with one of the four dimensions of education as proposed 
by Njoroge and Bennaars (1986). As explained by Njoroge and Bennaars, apart 
from education being a process that provides knowledge, stimulates creativity 
and inducts an individual into cherished values of the society, education is a dia- 
logue where learners and the teachers interact at the same level to discover 
knowledge for the benefit of both. This dialogical dimension of education is 
equated with R. S. Peters' logic condition of education. In the process of dia- 
logues on environmental issues, learners train to be logical in their arguments 
and this lays a solid foundation for the protection of the Mother Earth. The third 
commodity is food. 


Food means all that people or animals eat (Mcmillan, 2002). All activities of 
human beings are geared towards getting food to eat. One goes to school in order 
to lead a better life where they can eat well, without restrictions. This is one of the 
reasons why the earth is referred to as “Mother” because mother is the provider of 
food. Without food, human progress is nil and this is why some people make a dis- 
puted statement that poverty is incongruent with environmental conservation 
since a poor person may definitely destroy the environment in order to eat so 
“poverty accelerates environmental degradation and environmental degradation 
exacerbates poverty” (International Union for Conservation of Nature, nd). 


Food can be subjected to critical pedagogy in a home situation. Sources of food 
and all that are associated with it affect the Mother Earth. Some food comes from 
contaminated sources which affect human lives. According to researches carried 
out in Nairobi, Kenya, as attested by newspaper reports, vegetables eaten in Nai- 
robi are poisonous (Fortunate and Gathura, 2012). Providing such vegetables to 
the market to be consumed by human beings is an ethical act and it goes against 
the principles of the Earth Charter, especially the first, sixth and seventh: 1) 
Respect and care for the community of life. 2) Prevent harm as the best method of 
environmental protection and, when knowledge is limited, apply a precautionary 
approach. 3) Adopt patterns of production, consumption, and reproduction that 
safeguard Earth's regenerative capacities, human rights, and community well- 
being. Food also forms an important component of the 17 Social Development 
Goals (SDGs). A part of goal No. 2 states: achieve food security and improved 
nutrition. 
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The production and provision of food which is done in contravention of the Earth 
Charter must be exposed through ecopedagogy and made a concern to be under- 
stood by the young learners. The learners need to know why they eat sorghum, 
millet, maize, wheat, etc. They need to be conversant with the nutritional values 
of different food they eat, including indigenous food like vegetables which are 
disappearing from the earth (Akinwale, 2012). They need to know why they do 
not grow their own food but buy it from the market, how hygienic is the food sup- 
ply chain, their responsibility in ensuring that they get sufficient food, and what 
responsibility their leaders play on what they eat. When learners have dialogues 
on issues pertaining to food, they become protectors of the Mother Earth ina sus- 
tainable way. 


It is the role of ecopedagogy as a teaching learning process to instill in young 
learners the ability to pose questions on nutritional value of food in relation to 
human life's sustainability. The learners need to know that food eaten may not be 
good for the sustenance of human life or eating some food results in what we call 
life style or non-communicable (chronic) diseases such cancer, diabetes, includ- 
ing diseases of the heart, teeth, brain, bones and joints (Uusitalo, Pietinen and 
Puska, 2002). As noted Briggs (2014), a new philosophy of nutrition is required 
to inform children about their personal health and the future of our planet. Any 
food which shortens human being's life span contravenes the Earth Charter. 
Ecopedagogy should enable the learner to question the rationale of limiting plant 
varieties and only focusing on growing crops such as cotton, sisal, tobacco, tea, 
sugar, cocoa, which are non-food products or are marginally nutritious (Bowers, 
2004 and Shah, 2005). Promoting large plantations of marginally nutritious 
crops can be best termed injustice or misplaced development. 


In schools, learners are encouraged by their teachers to carry snacks from super- 
markets but not good and nutritious original food items such as groundnut, ses- 
ame, fruits. Learners need to ask whether eating processed food from supermar- 
kets is good for their health. They need to interrogate the rationale of advertising 
different food items in the mass media and the nutritional values of such food. 
Antunes and Gadotti (nd) assert that the curriculum must be meaningful to the 
learner and to the health of the Mother Earth, which is greater than that of the indi- 
vidual and at the same time should effect changes in economic, social and cul- 
tural life. 


In Kenya, learners live in both rural and urban settlements. Those who live in 
urban settlements, usually buy what they eat from markets. Even if it might be dif- 
ficult to grow food, learners should discuss the merits and demerits of food 
bought from the market. This will instill in them the urge to take care of the envi- 
ronment when they embark on farming after school. 


Plants and other animals, apart from human beings also need air, water and food. 
Plants need food in terms of nutrients that they get from the soil. Substances that 
pollute water are absorbed by the plants and when such plants are eaten by human 
beings and other animals they get affected and become unhealthy (Wieman, nd). 
There is relationship between nitrogen fertilizer and diseases such as cancer and 
diabetes (Ward, 2009). When air, water and food are contaminated or polluted the 
Mother Earth is stressed and life is threatened. Air, water and food form the basis 
of ecopedagogy from the home environment to the school environment. Kahn 
(2010) explains that for a learner to be truly educated, they must walk in dialogue 
with the environment with the attitude of learning since education is a process of 
exchange and interactive communication between the educand, their surround- 
ings and the educator. It becomes imperative for learners to know the names and 
values of plants and animals in their surrounding, as far as possible in their local 
dialects even if equivalent foreign names are to be added. This can form the foun- 
dation of future learning. 


In future we expect these young learners to play roles in environmental conserva- 
tion and to be active in various professions. People conserve the environment 
when they know the value of the components of the environment. When it is 
known that some plants are good in treating diseases, people will make effort to 
take care of them. Ina scenario where no one knows the names of plants includ- 
ing their value, it becomes difficult to urge them to take care of those plants. 
Future botanists, zoologists, herbalists, nutritionists, environmentalists, etc are 
best made during early stages of human development. 


5. Prescription 

Analysis and discussion of ecopedagogical lacuna have focused on land, air, 
water and food. The stage is therefore set for prescribing the appropriate 
ecopedagogical strategy for young learners in Kenya to be properly grounded in 
environmental education that cares for and protects the Mother Earth. In the pre- 
scription, the word “FLAW” is suggested, where “F” stands for food, “L” stands 
for land “A” stands for air and “W” stands for water. The word contains the four 
most important components or pillars of the environment. In any educational 
topic, food, land, air and water should not be left out. Teaching-learning process 
provides appropriate ground for holding dialogue on these pillars. This is the 
ecopedagogical strategy, which takes care of the Mother Earth. Every topic 
should have the abbreviated word “FLAW” that enables every participant in the 
teaching-learning process to participate in the ecopedagogic dialogue on the four 
pillars. So long as the four pillars are discussed and analysed, the principles of the 
Mother Earth and any conventions on environmental conservation are rightly 
upheld. FLAW should be the slogan for ecopedagogy. 
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CONCLUSION 

The abbreviated catch word “FLAW” instills a concept in the mind easily and 
this is invaluable for young learners in both pre-school and primary schools in 
Kenya or elsewhere. Any learner can use the word FLAW, which can easily make 
them remember the four pillars of the environment-food, land, air and water. 
These pillars are to be discussed critically in a dialogue devoid of hypocrisy. The 
Mother Earth as a living organism is stressed by how human activities that affect 
land, food, air and water. The principles of the Earth Charter, Social Develop- 
ment Goals (SDGs) and the Kenyan goals of education are to guide dialogues on 
these four pillars which no one can survive without, including plants and ani- 
mals. 


Ecopedagogy must be critical and cutting across all disciplines such as history, 
science, health etc. Criticality is to form a component of dialogue. Aspects of cul- 
ture that can be perpetuated in modernity like those on environmental conserva- 
tion must be subjected to dialogue. Young minds are to be tutored into the princi- 
ples of asking critical questions that stimulate them to be philosophers. The ques- 
tions asked must cut across all disciplines. It is recommended that more research 
be carried out on ecopedagogy and related concepts such as ecoliteracy. 
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